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Editorial Comment 


Weak Links in Our Defense Armor 


RITICAL self-appraisal is the order 
CO of the day—and properly so. The 

horrible reality of the current struggle 
between democracy and totalitarianism de- 
mands a realistic inventory of our strengths 
and weaknesses, for it is clear that in this 
struggle only the strong can survive. The 
necessity for candid analysis and plain-speak- 
ing regarding our military defenses and our 
industrial capacity has already been recog- 
nized, but there is a tendency to overlook 
our civil governments—and particularly our 
local governments — in this appraisal of 
America’s capacity to defend itself. We 
are not speaking now about the special de- 
fense tasks that local governments must 
perform, although these are important. What 
we have in mind is the capacity of our local 
governments to perform their normal func- 
tions during the years of strain that lie 
ahead. 

It is impossible, of course, to present here 
any exhaustive analysis of the vulnerable 
spots in our local governments, but we 
should like to suggest several weaknesses that 
seem to us to be particularly serious. No 
one of them is of recent origin or has re- 
cently been discovered. Each of them has 
been the object of editorial criticism in these 
pages on more than one occasion. But their 
familiarity does not detract from their cur- 
rent importance; in fact, their long existence 
lends added gravity to the problem of their 
correction. 

Profusion of Local Governments. No 
characteristic of American local government 
has received more general comment — nearly 
all unfavorable — than the almost unbe- 
lievable number and complexity of local 
governments, some 170,000 of which have 
been counted by patient observers. No one 
has seriously defended the existence of this 
crazy-quilt of governmental agencies even 
in normal times; but now that unity of action 
has become a vital necessity, this confusion 
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of governmental authority and machinery 
has become a serious menace. We have long 
championed the cause of local home rule, and 
we still maintain that strong local govern- 
ments are consistent with present demands 
for unified national effort, but the present 
multiplicity of our local governments is a 
travesty on the principle of home rule. 

No single solution could reasonably be 
applied to all states or all regions, but in the 
files of almost every state legislature can be 
found reports and recommendations based 
on careful surveys; what we need is not 
more proposals but more actions on pro- 
posals that have already been made. In 
the meantime there is an urgent need for 
overcoming the worst evils of overlapping 
local governments by administrative coopera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that out of the current 
interest in regional and local defense coun- 
cils there will develop a new appreciation of 
the need for a simplification and integration 
of the machinery of local government. 

Need for Integrated Administration. Closely 
related to this first weakness is the need 
for better integration within the administra- 
tive organizations of our many local govern- 
ments. We have made great strides in this 
direction since the turn of the century, it is 
true. There are now some 500 council-man- 
ager cities and many “strong-mayor” cities 
where all or most of the departments and 
agencies have been integrated under a single 
chief administrative officer. But there are 
still hundreds of cities — not to mention 
counties — that are muddling along with 
organizations that defeat all attempts to 
formulate or execute balanced programs of 
local service. The result is extravagance in 
expenditure, frustration of popular control, 
and friction and delay in administrative 
action. If our democracy is to survive the 
new strains being placed upon it, we must 
overcome our reluctance to place in the 
hands of administrative officers enough 
authority to carry out the tasks assigned to 
them. 
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Inadequate Revenue Structure. Another 
familiar weakness in American local govern- 
ment is the chaotic condition of local rev- 
enues. This is not the place for a recital 
of all the fiscal difficulties that have 
harassed municipal officials for the past few 
decades, and particularly during the last ten 
years. It scarcely needs assertion —- and 
certainly not more proof — that our local 
governments as a whole are in dire need of 
a completely revamped revenue structure. 
The cost of the national defense program, 
added to the unpaid debts of the past dec- 
ade, means an unprecedentedly heavy bur- 
den for the American taxpayer. We have 
learned all too well that in the keener com- 
petition for revenues among federal, state, 
and local governments, the loser’s share goes 
to local governments. This mad and unequal 
scramble cannot be allowed to continue. 
Now, as never before, we need to bring order 
out of our tax chaos by developing some 
pattern or system that will provide for an 
equitable distribution of revenues among 
the several governments, according to their 
needs. 

Immaturity of City Planning. If forceful, 
consistent programs of municipal service 
are to be formulated and executed, and if 
we are to maintain high standards of mu- 
nicipal service in the face of increased com- 
petition for revenues, it is clear that there 
must be careful and intelligent planning. 
There is need for physical planning to cor- 
rect the evils of haphazard growth and to 
prevent such growth in the future. There 
is need for social planning to anticipate the 
kinds and amounts of services that cities 
must provide. There is need for admin- 
istrative planning to provide the proper per- 
sonnel, organization, and operating methods 
necessary for carrying out efficiently and 
economically the services that are deter- 
mined to be necessary. There is need for 
financial planning to determine how and 
when necessary services can be financed with 
the greatest equity. 

In the face of this compelling need, it is 
alarming to note the immaturity of planning 
in American cities today. We use the term 
“immaturity” for two reasons: First, the 
majority of our cities have failed to provide 
even the foundations for effective planning. 
Planning agencies are still conspicuously ab- 
sent in most cities, and many of those that 
have been established are so inadequately 


staffed and financed as to make them in- 
effective. Second, even in those cities that 
have active planning agencies, the concept 
of planning is often a pitifully limited one. 
Street layout, location of public buildings, 
and zoning ordinances are important, but 
they do not comprehend the whole field of 
planning. There is also a discouraging tend- 
ency to regard planning as a specialized 
function that can be delegated to a single 
commission or agency, overlooking the basic 
unity and continuity of the planning proc- 
ess — from the first broad outlines to the 
last revision or modification by an operating 
department. 

Planning must achieve maturity, and 
achieve it soon, if our cities are to cope with 
the problems of the current emergency and 
its aftermath. There have been some en- 
couraging signs that planning is about to 
come of age; but it has a long way yet to go 
before it will be adequate for the job ahead. 

Personnel Deficiencies. With stubborn — 
and perhaps monotonous — regularity the 
editorial pages of Puspitic MANAGEMENT 
have stressed the need for a career service in 
local government. We have urged that ad- 
ministrative appointments be removed from 
spoils politics; that modern examining tech- 
niques be substituted for the once-over-lightly 
appraisals of self-styled “good judges of 
men”; that residence restrictions be waived 
so that municipal employment might become 
a career attractive to the best of talent; and 
that, once recruited, municipal employees 
be trained and retrained throughout their 
careers. Each of these recommendations needs 
to be re-emphasized in the light of the cur- 
rent emergency. 

This list of vulnerable spots in our local 
armor could easily be extended to include 
problems in special fields — police, fire, wel- 
fare, housing, and recreation, to mention but 
a few. But the five that we have mentioned 
seem to us to be of basic importance. Unless 
we can consolidate or co-ordinate our multi- 
tude of local governments, integrate the in- 
ternal administration of each, establish a 
sensible revenue structure, prepare by plan- 
ning for the problems ahead, and man our 
administrative machinery with competent, 
well-trained personnel, it is futile to concern 
ourselves with lesser problems. Correction 
of these weaknesses belongs at the head of 
any “must” program for American local gov- 
ernment. 
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Rehabilitation of Blighted Urban Areas 


By EDMOND H. HOBEN* 


Assistant Director, National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago 


How can cities rebuild worn-out areas? Proposals and ex- 
periences here reviewed suggest several methods of approach. 


UR cities are decaying. There are large 
areas in which families remain only 
by sufferance. There they exist tied 

by the compulsion of poverty, always hoping 
some day for that place where “the children 
will have a chance.” Often the move to the 
outskirts is made at the price of great sub- 
sequent expenditures of time and money by 
the principal wage earner to get to and 
from his place of employment. Possibly 
one of the most tragic aspects of urban blight 
is that the families who make the sacrifice 
for a better place to live find that within a 
period of years many of the influences that 
blighted their former neighborhood are at 
work in the new one. One has but to recall 
the names of declining neighborhoods now 
well within the built-up section of any city 
to realize the difference between actuality 
and aspiration — Oakwoods, Riverviews, 
Buena Vistas, Pinecrests, and Belleaires that 
are today nothing but the usual conglomera- 
tion of residences, business, and industry 
all overlaid with a pall of smoke and shot 
through with transportation facilities for 
those who are still trying to “escape.” Then 
there are blighted areas that never were com- 
pletely built up — still-born subdivisions 
both within and without the city limits of 
large and small cities. 

There has been much futile discussion 
about whether the decentralization of pop- 
ulation was a cause or result of blight. It 
is probably both. It is important to keep in 
mind, however, that the exodus of popula- 





*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Hoben holds degrees in 
architecture and in engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; was in charge of the develop- 
ment and direction of the public housing program 
in Milwaukee; was on the staff of the PWA 
Housing Division in Washington and on field 
investigations; and has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1935. 
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tion from given areas or from the city itself 
is a result of each family or individual’s 
choosing between relative advantages or dis- 
advantages of his present and prospective 
places of habitation. One of our major 
psychological difficulties in either planned or 
unplanned municipal development has been 
our unwillingness to recognize the possibility 
of imposing any reasonable limit on change 
and expansion. It is time to ask, “Is periph- 
eral expansion inevitable?” 

When a street or highway becomes con- 
gested, we assume immediately that it must 
be widened without realizing that it will 
within a short time become just as congested 
again; that is, if there are no changes in 
other factors affecting the individual’s choice 
to use that particular highway. A fraction 
of the public and private funds spent for 
the peripheral expansion of our metropolitan 
areas would be sufficient to begin effective 
rehabilitation of inlying locations that have 
immense potential advantages over the out- 
lying areas. If any aspects of reform in our 
urban life call for strong leadership and 
definite policy, the question of rehabilitation 
certainly does. The individual is almost 
helpless in the absence of such leadership. 
He cannot be blamed for continuing to 
choose the more satisfactory of two unsatis- 
factory solutions for his living requirements 
— migration. It will be noted in the follow- 
ing accounts of proposals and action for pub- 
lic or private rehabilitation that neither plans 
nor undertakings are broad enough to con- 
vince any large part of the population that 
the blighted areas could and would be re- 
habilitated. 

What freedom must be surrendered? Many 
public limitations of private rights will -be 
necessary if we are to save our cities. Once a 
pattern for the greatest public good is 


| 
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evolved, we shall have to accept much more 
tllan we have in the past, public regulation 
of when, where, what, and how to build. 
Such regulations, of course, must be applied 
to the skeleton of transportation facilities 
and public utilities, as well as to the body of 
buildings sustained by this skeleton. Some 
means must be found to make the suggestion 
of public city and regional planning agencies 
the real enforceable will of the people. 

At first glance these proposals may seem 
to constitute a plea for a dictatorial system. 
In reality, however, they constitute the be- 
ginning of a pattern of a new freedom, a 
freedom for the millions of our city dwellers 
who at present are suffering from the un- 
happy results of excessive exercise of indi- 
vidual rights. 


EVIDENCES OF BLIGHT 


The Federal Housing Administration in- 
sures against a certain per cent of loss the 
loans made by private investors for the 
financing of new homes or the purchase of 
existing homes. It has made for many cities 
what might be termed “security maps” on 
which are designated those areas in which 
it will insure mortgages. All too frequently 
the areas still sound enough to represent 
good mortgage risk are limited to a fringe 
just inside or outside the city limits. While 
it is true that FHA has announced its readi- 
ness to grant mortgage insurance on soundly 
organized projects for rehabilitation and re- 
modeling of group residential properties, no 
insurance has yet been granted under such 
a plan. This situation alone, without re- 
viewing the experience of institutions and 
individuals holding large amounts of prop- 
erty in the older portions of our cities, would 
be enough to indicate the prevalence of 
blight. 

It seems to be generally agreed that “the 
crux of the problem is the discrepancy be- 
tween the value which the owner places upon 
the land (and to some extent upon the ob- 
solete improvements thereon) and the uses 
to which the property can appropriately 
and economically be put.’? 





1 Mabel L. Walker, Urban Blight and Slums. 
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AWAKENING TO THE SITUATION 


The degeneration of urban areas has al- 
ways had its serious social consequences. 
For many years small bands of socially con- 
scious persons, often disparagingly referred 
to as “reformers,” have attempted to portray 
to the public a picture of blighted areas and 
slums vivid enough to bring about effective 
action. The problem is now beginning to 
take on such profound economic significance 
that the hardheaded (not to be confused 
with hardhearted) business man is now 
beginning to sit up and take notice. The real 
and growing concern of chambers of com- 
merce and real estate boards, that formerly 
were wont to measure the success of a city 


solely in terms of size and rate of expan- | 


sion, is very heartening. In 1937 the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in its publica- 
tion, Balanced Rebuilding of Cities, stressed 
the importance of reconstructing large por- 
tions of our cities. A subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
known as the Urban Land Institute is devot- 
ing extensive study to the problem of urban 
decentralization, one of the most important 
factors in the blighting process. The As- 
sociation’s Committee on Housing and 
Blighted Areas is working on plans to en- 
courage and enable private enterprise to 
rehabilitate declining areas on a neighbor- 
hood scale. Savings banks and other insti- 
tutional lenders are giving concerted atten- 
tion through their organizations to problems 
of depreciating urban areas in order to 
protect, or in some cases only to salvage 
partially, their investments in such areas. 


Volume XII, Harvard City Planning Studies, 
Chapter III, “The Origin of Decadent Areas,” 
p. 17. Miss Walker writes: “When this dis- 
crepancy persists and becomes marked, all the 
visible manifestations of blight appear. Structures 
become shabby and obsolete. The entire district 
takes on a down-at-the-heel appearance. The 
exodus of the more prosperous groups is ac- 
celerated. Rents fall. Poorer classes move in. 
The poverty of the tenants contributes further 
to the general air of shabbiness. The realty owner 
becomes less and less inclined or able to make re- 
pairs. He nevertheless holds on to a high value 
for his land, hoping that eventually he will be 
able to cash in at a high price. At length the 
worst sections become slums with high disease 
and crime rates... ” 
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Proposals both general and specific are 
still much more prevalent than action. The 
remainder of the article will deal with the 
more important proposals and _ actions 
brought forward during the last seven or 
eight years. 


TAKING STocK 

The logical first step is, of 
course, to make a thorough in- 
ventory of a typical slum or 
blighted or blighting area. 
There are two outstanding ex- 
amples of action. The Waverly 
neighborhood in Baltimore is 
one that is not hopelessly de- 
pressed; in fact it has still 
many elements of a structur- 
ally, economically, and socially 
sound neighborhood. Or in 
other words it is one well worth 
preserving. To study this area 
the Baltimore Housing Author- 
ity acted as official sponsor; the WPA 
provided most of the assistance for a 
survey; the United States Housing Author- 
ity and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion contributed the necessary technical 
services; and local municipal and civic 
leaders cooperated in each step of the study 
program. A complete account of the inves- 
tigation is found in Waverly; A Study in 
Neighborhood Conservation.” In the words 
of the editors of the report “the initial work 
has been done and a prescription which 
will preserve Waverly as an urban asset 
has been developed. Its future now depends 
on the action of its residents. If they fail 
promptly to apply the proposed remedy, 
disintegration, gradual though it may be, 
is inevitable. If they make energetic and con- 
tinuous use of the simple formula now made 
available to them, they will halt the danger 
which menaces their community and will 
long conserve it as a stable and desirable 
home neighborhood . . . ” 

Waverly might be said to be typical of 
middle-class neighborhoods that have de- 


2 Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 97pp. 
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clined appreciably but where the buildings 
are sound enough and there is a large enough 
percentage of resident owners to restore the 
area to something like its original level of 
desirability. One of the significant conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the Waverly study 
is that even minor improve- 
ments in rehabilitation that are 
recommended will make it nec- 
essary for families who can pay 
only $25 per month rent to 
leave the neighborhood. In the 
absence of subsidies, the more 
extensive the rehabilitation ac- 
tivities the greater will be the 
displacement of low-income 
families. Provision of housing 
for most of the displaced fami- 
lies must be part of any large- 
scale rehabilitation of residen- 
tial areas. 

A somewhat different neigh- 
borhood is being studied by the 
Woodlawn Conservation Project in Chicago. 
The study is set up as an _ extension 
of the land-use survey currently being 
carried on by the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission with the assistance of WPA. The 
executive committee for the Woodlawn 
project includes leading local citizens, rep- 
resentatives of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, Federal Housing Administration, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and the University of Chicago, whose cam- 
pus is adjacent to the area of the study. This 
neighborhood is different from Waverly in- 
asmuch as it comprises largely income prop- 
erties with their accompanying more diffi- 
cult financial problems. Some preliminary 
test studies of substandard multifamily struc- 
tures have showed that even minimum re- 
modeling would increase rents 50 to 100 
per cent. 

PuBLIC REGULATION 


Public regulation, coupled with voluntary 
private co-operation, is frequently put for- 
ward as a method to stop neighborhood de- 
preciation and regain some losses. Such 
programs have received far too little atten- 
tion during the last few years because in- 
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terest has been diverted to the more spec- 
tacular and direct type of action represented 
by slum clearance and the construction of 
subsidized low-rent housing. 

Logical steps in a program of regulation 
and voluntary co-operation might be: (1) 
the examination of existing health, fire, 
building, and housing codes, and the ad- 
ministration of these codes to determine 
what legal standards exist, whether these 
standards are acceptable and whether the 
standards are enforceable with present re- 
sources or the present form of administra- 
tive organization of the enforcing agencies; 
(2) evaluation of zoning ordinances in light 
of present reasonable patterns of land use; 
(3) the encouragement of better housekeep- 
ing habits; that is, proper disposal of ref- 
use, painting and patching up, planting, 
limitation or elimination of outdoor adver- 
tising, and the full utilization of both public 
and private resources for recreation; (4) 
plans for the most efficient use of existing 
transportation and transit facilities, including 
the regulation of the use, and possibly minor 
alterations, of streets. 

This last step (item 4) includes, of course, 
a re-examination of the objectives sought in 
the design and operation of our transportation 
and transit system. Possibly, it is time to ques- 
tion whether the greatest good for the great- 
est number is achieved by systems that seek 
to make it possible for everyone in a metro- 
politan area to engage in the daily stampede 
to and from the center. It may be that cities 
by financing more superhighways and rapid 
transit lines radiating from the center to 
the suburbs are spelling their own financial 
doom. Real property is already so heavily 
burdened with taxes that it is questionable 
whether much of the increment in realty 
values created by the extension of transpor- 
tation facilities into peripheral areas can be 
recaptured in taxation by the government’s 
financing these improvements. Even in cases 
where new real property values are created, 
the increase in tax income usually accrues to 
the government of political units other than 
those that finance the extension of trans- 
portation facilities that make possible the 
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increase in value. 
given to the use of zoned rates or other 


methods of charging directly to the user of y 
transportation facilities costs proportionate | 


to the distance traveled. This would be 
one deterrent to outward migration of fam- 
ilies dependent upon public transportation 
facilities. 

POOLING OF PROPERTIES 


Plans for the pooling of properties in 


groups at least one black in extent have been | 


advocated since 1933 by the Land Utiliza- 
tion Committee of the New York Building 
Congress. Some device was sought to per- 


mit the grouping of properties under a cen- | 


tral management without the necessity of 
raising funds for the actual acquisition of 
the properties by one owner. The plan was 
to exchange properties in a specified block 
or other area for securities in a newly formed 
corporation that would have the power to 
direct such demolition, repair, remodeling, 
and management policies as would be to the 
greatest interests of the security holders. 
Such corporate action would eventually re- 
sult in the rehabilitation of the entire group 
of properties according to a master plan laid 
down at the outset. New York state per- 
mits financial and fiduciary institutions to ex- 
change titles or mortgages on “old law” 
(built before 1900) tenements and _ other 
buildings, as well as on vacant property, for 


the securities of a rehabilitation corpora- | 


tion formed for the purpose of reclaiming a 
given area by a program of repair, demolli- 
tion, and new construction. But there is no 
indication that a corporation, either with or 
without the assistance of this law, has been 
able to assemble properties in one or more 
blocks. 


REDEVELOPMENT UNDER SINGLE 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Other efforts to assist private corpora- 
tions in rehabilitation have not yet resulted 
in any legislation, except in New York where 
a law enacted in April, 1939 (Chapter 754, 
Section 5-c) grants special tax privileges to 
encourage large-scale housing developments 
by private enterprises in blighted areas in 
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cities of less than one million population. 
The taxes on rehabilitated blighted areas 
would be at least twice as much as the tax 
on the given area prior to rehabilitation, 
but full taxes on the improved property 
could not be collected until after 20 years. 
A plan has been announced to construct 
under this act in Buffalo 11 apartment 
buildings with 1,078 
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provement that seemed best to reclaim a 
slum or blighted area. A similar provision 
was contained in a bill passed by the New 
York legislature in 1940 but vetoed by the 
governor on the grounds that it was not 
coordinated with the general program of 
the State Divison of Housing. A further 
attempt to secure Illinois legislation is rep- 





dwelling units in a 
river front area which 
40 years ago housed 
1,600 families and 
now has only 62 fam- 
ilies. The dwellings 
would rent for about 
$20 per room per 
month and __ taxes 


many-sided problem. 





The results of deteriorating influences 
are evident in both small and large cities. 
Shifts in population caused by the devel- 
opment of defense industries may create 
new problems on the outskirts of the city 
and further emphasize the blighted areas 
at the center. Municipal officials should 
take stock and plan now to solve this 


resented by the pro- 
posed neighborhood 
redevelopment __cor- 
poration law drafted 
by the Chicago Build- 
ing Congress late in 
1940. Neighborhood 
redevelopment corpo- 
rations are to be un- 








would amount to one-fifth of normal taxes. 

The type of tax concession contemplated 
in this development raises at least two im- 
portant points of policy: (1) whether or not 
public subsidies are to be used to under- 
write private limited or even unlimited prof- 
its in large-scale residential construction, 
even though the facilities offered are in the 
medium or high rental class, (2) whether 
it is desirable to use tax exemption or reduc- 
tion for such subsidies and in such a way as 
to continue to sustain the abnormally high 
valuation of near central areas, only a small 
portion of which eventually can be used for 
high density, high rental development. It 
is possible that the interests of city rebuild- 
ing might eventually be served better by 
outright capital grants to write down in- 
flated values of near central sites. 

Broader legislative proposals to aid pri- 
vate interests in large-scale rehabilitation 
by authorizing the formation of neighbor- 
hood redevelopment corporations have been 
turned down in Illinois and Michigan. A 
bill introduced in the Illinois legislature in 
March, 1939, would have granted private 
corporations the power of eminent domain 
to be exercised in areas approved by the 
local planning board. An excellent provision 
was that the corporation would not be limited 
to the production and operation of housing, 
but could also construct any type of im- 


der the supervision of 
three-man redevelopment commissions ap- 
pointed by the mayors. With approval of 
the redevelopment commission such corpora- 
tions may reconstruct areas ranging in size 
from two blocks to 40 acres; such corpora- 
tions would exercise the power of eminent 
domain and there would be no limitations on 
earnings or rentals. Somewhat unique in the 
Illinois bill is the requirement that every 
redevelopment plan must include the use of 
10 per cent of its area for play space or 
recreational facilities of some similar kind. 

A Michigan bill on neighborhood improve- 
ment was passed by the legislature in 1937, 
but was vetoed by the governor who held 
that it did not provide for sufficient co- 
ordination between authorized neighborhood 
improvement corporations and the city plan- 
ning and public housing agencies. A new bill 
is to be introduced in the 1941 Michigan 
legislative session. 

The essential problem in drafting legisla- 
tion for rehabilitation by private enterprise 
seems to be the achievement of a proper 
balance between privileges and controls. 
Privileges include eligibility for public credit, 
eligibility for mortgage insurance or some 
other form of guarantee of return, the right to 
exercise the power of eminent domain for the 
acquisition of property or to have this power 
exercised on behalf of the private corporation 
by a public agency, and advantages of reduced 
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taxation. The controls include supervision 
over location and design of developments and 
the limitation of rentals and/or earnings, at 
least during the period throughout which the 
corporation is enjoying some form of public 
financial assistance. 


PRIVATE SLUM REPLACEMENT WITH 
Pusiic Funps 


The results of private rehabilitation with 
public credit and with or without subsidies 
have not been encouraging. The 252-family 
Neighborhood Gardens slum clearance and 
low-rent housing development in St. Louis, 
Missouri, financed by the PWA Housing 
Division in 1934, has not proved to be fi- 
nancially worth while for the owners and 
has constituted little more than an oasis of 
middle-income families in a severely blighted 
neighborhood. Families with children have 
been hesitant to move in because of the 
inadequate school facilities in the neighbor- 
hood. Moreover, recreational facilities in the 
neighborhood are inadequate and this in- 
adequacy is not made up by the provision 
of such facilities within the project. The 
1,586-family Knickerbocker Village in New 
York City, financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in 1933, replaced two 
extremely bad slum blocks, in Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, with 12-story elevator 
apartments renting for $12.50 per room per 
month. It did eliminate two of the worst 
blocks of housing in Manhattan, but no par- 
ticular rehabilitating effect on the surround- 
ing property has been noted. 


PRIVATE LARGE-SCALE REMODELING 


An interesting example of large-scale re- 
pair and remodeling is found in a project of 
the 187-family development of the Chicopee 
Falls Housing Corporation at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. A private company owned a 
group of substantially built but outmoded 
and partially vacant row houses. With the 
encouragement of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Housing a corporation was formed 
with representatives of the State Housing 
Board, the company, and the county com- 
mission. The company put in its properties 
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for its share in the assets of the corporation 
and the remainder of the money necessary 
was borrowed from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and covered by Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insurance. 
Rents from the remodeled dwellings were 
set at $5.90 per room per month. This 
project has been definitely worth while by 
virtue of its provision of moderately low- 
rent housing and its return of partially idle 
property to taxpaying status. It is not, how- 
ever, apt to encourage private investors to 
risk their capital as equity money in similar 
undertakings. 

Two small-scale examples of private re- 
habilitation work without public assistance 
are found in Arthur H. Binns’s remodeled 
groups of low-rent row houses in Philadel- 
phia. Here, by an unusual combination of 
circumstances, including the availability of 
groups of structurally sound row dwellings 
held in a few ownerships and obtainable at 
sacrifice prices, and the use of less than pre- 
vailing wages for the construction work in- 
volved, the owner appears to be making a 
meager profit from rentals ranging from 
$22.50 to $25 per month for four rooms. 
The 20 contiguous row-house properties were 
acquired at an average price of $85 per unit, 
although they were assessed at the time for 
$900. Operating reports have been incom- 
plete; an accurate impartial analysis is 
needed. 

With the hope of encouraging private re- 
modeling of buildings in blighted areas the 
Federal Housing Administration in the sum- 
mer of 1940 announced administrative rules 
applicable to the insurance of loans for the 
rehabilitation of old buildings, referred to 
earlier in this article. The rules*® provide for 
certain housing standards in living quarters 
for at least 16 families, for property group- 
ing, for neighborhood facilities, for rentals 
substantially lower than those charged for 
equivalent accommodations in newly con- 
structed properties, for rentals sufficient to 
provide a fair return on the investment. Cer- 
tain mortgage limitations also are provided. 








3 For complete statement see Kehabilitating 
Dwellings for the Low Rental Market. FHA, 
Washington, D. C. 4pp. 
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As a matter of fact, no insurance has yet 
been issued by FHA on a rehabilitation 
project. 


MUNICIPAL CREDITS FOR REPAIRS 


At least two North American cities, To- 
ronto and New York City, have extended 
public credit to private owners for the re- 
pair and remodeling of substandard housing. 
In both cases special laws were passed to 
give the city the right to use its credit for 
this purpose. Also in both cases there were 
clear-cut legal definitions of the conditions 
rendering a dwelling substandard. Both 
cities have power to enforce these legal 
standards, and enforcement has been carried 
out with energy sufficient to impress the 
owners of substandard dwellings with the 
necessity of improving their properties. In 
neither program is municipal credit ex- 
pected to be a substitute for credit available 
from other sources. It is looked upon more 
as a last recourse for the owner, who other- 
wise would be unable to abate the violation 
of standards. 

A “standards of housing” bylaw passed by 
the city council of Toronto in 1936 estab- 
lishes minimum standards; places respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of these stand- 
ards upon the owner; provides for the 
necessary demolition or repairs by the city 
at the owner’s expense if the owner refuses 
to do the necessary work himself; and, in 
cases where the owner wishes to correct a 
substandard condition but cannot apparently 
obtain capital, provides for the loan of 
municipal funds in the amount of $50 per 
room in addition to amounts necessary for 
plumbing and heating work. During about 
the first four years of operation of the law, 
10,000 buildings were inspected. Of these, 
more than 1,000 were found to be satisfac- 
tory, more than 900 were demolished, and 
more than 6,000 have been brought up to 
standard. 

The New York City Department of Hous- 
ing and Buildings during 1937 and 1938 had 
power to finance repair of multiple dwellings 
that did not comply with the minimum 
standard of the multiple dwelling act. The 
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city voted a $500,000 revolving fund to be 
used for loans to owners of the nonconform- 
ing property. These loans had priority over 
first mortgages until this prior lien pro- 
vision of the law was invalidated by the 
New York Court of Appeals late in 1938. 
That portion of the fund remaining unused 
at the end of 1938 was loaned out in cases 
where the mortgagee and the owner of the 
property both consented to the municipal 
loan constituting a prior lien. By the end 
of 1938, 251 contracts for repairs and altera- 
tions to abate violation had been let. The 
program for the removal of violations of 
the multiple-dwelling law was continued in 
1939 by voluntary co-operative agreements 
between the department and the Mayor’s 
Committee on Property Improvement and 
savings banks that were willing to make 10- 
year 5 per cent loans. The function of the 
two municipal agencies involved is mainly to 
put owners in touch with the banks and to 
persuade the owners and mortgagees to give 
the new loan priority over other private 
liens on the properties. Under this new plan 
during the first nine months of 1940, 7,221 
buildings were fire-retarded and 450 build- 
ings were either vacated or demolished. This 
was twice the rate of improvement in any 
previous period. 


Drrect Pusiic ACTION 


The USHA-aided public housing program 
has constituted by far the most important 
form of direct governmental participation 
in the clearance and rebuilding of blighted 
and slum areas. It is unfortunate that there 
is not more preliminary planning regarding 
the location and type of public housing proj- 
ects built in this program, and it is also 
unfortunate that in many cases local public 
housing agencies have restricted their ef- 
forts solely to the financing, planning, con- 
struction, and operation of USHA-aided proj- 
ects. The public housing program has done 
more than any other effort to demonstrate 
the practical possibilities of rebuilding resi- 
dential portions of depreciated urban areas. 
The program has operated to the direct 
benefit of a narrowly defined low income 
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group only, but has created enough modern 
housing developments and rehoused enough 
families to be used with some confidence as 
a measuring stick for future enterprise with 
either public or private funds. 

This public program is so well documented 
that no space is devoted in this article to 
describing its details or accomplishments. A 
few activities of local public housing agencies, 
other than their participation in the USHA- 
aided program are of interest. 

ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND—The housing author- 
ity of Annapolis, Maryland, has a $40,000 re- 
volving fund supplied by the city. One of the 
chief uses of this fund is to acquire all areas of 
substandard housing where conditions cannot be 
rectified by the exercise of the regulatory power 
and where the location and size of the tracts 
render them unsatisfactory for redevelopment 
as public housing projects. Unsatisfactory hous- 
ing conditions in these areas are to be rectified 
and the properties are to be resold with such 
deed restrictions as will insure a use to the best 
advantage of the neighborhood. 

HoLyokE, MAssAcHusetts — The Holyoke 
(Massachusetts) Housing Authority. finding an 
area that appeared to be suitable for rehabili- 
tation and repair rather than demolition and 
rebuilding, made a rather extensive study of 
such a project to be financed by USHA. The 
project was abandoned because it appeared that 
capital costs would run almost as high as those 
for new construction and because the figuring 
of annual grants, based on initial capital costs 
according to the USHA formula, worked out to 
the disadvantage of a rehabilitation project. In 
fact it was computed that resulting rentals 
would be no lower in a rehabilitation project 
than in one newly constructed. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—One of the brightest 
spots in the picture of rehabilitation by public 
agencies is the work of the Alley Dwelling 
Authority for the District of Columbia. This is 
a slum reclamation agency. Although it is en- 
gaged in a large USHA-aided program of housing 
developments that have great value in neighbor- 
hood reclamation, its most significant work is 
performed with a direct appropriation from 
Congress voted for the purpose of eliminating 
alley dwellings from the District of Columbia. 
The broad power granted to ADA by original 
congressional legislation permitted it to acquire 
any property on which are located alley dwell- 
ings, to remove such dwellings, and to put the 
property to such other use as seems best in the 
interests of the community. ADA constructs 
facilities other than housing and leases out or 
sells properties for nonhousing uses in which 
it does not care to engage directly. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


There are great possibilities for the re- 
planning and rebuilding of cities according 
to a livable pattern. Such an undertaking 
would appear to be one of the most likely 
methods by which some of the slack in 
economic activity might be taken up when 
the nation’s efforts need no longer be centered 
on national defense. The rebuilding process 
will call for a breadth of vision with which 
few public administrators have yet viewed 
the urban scene. Most benefits of the re- 
building process cannot be realized without 
reexamining and recasting many of our con- 
cepts of land policy, local political autonomy, 
and taxation. We must abandon the inde- 
fensible and often artificial conflict between 
“government” and “private enterprise” that 
has so seriously retarded reasonable forms 
of co-operative effort in the acquisition, re- 
planning, rebuilding, and operation of real 
property. Our hope for the future appears 
to lie mainly in our ability to devise: (1) 
broad plans for land use within which whole 
areas and not merely isolated projects may be 
planned; (2) an attack on the many forces 
that are drawing or forcing away the higher 
income populations and the industry and 
commerce necessary to the economic life of 
the city; (3) means of providing housing for 
all income classes; (4) ways of enlisting di- 
rect private participation in those parts of 
the rebuilding process that can return a 
legitimate and attractive profit.’ 

We must realize that our metropolitan 
areas are here to stay for some time in one 
form or another. They represent the heaviest 
investment in our civilization. Population 
will soon cease to increase. There will no 
longer be groups (except in the unfortunate 
cases of housing shortages due to current 
defense activities) to fill the unwanted worn- 
out areas of the city. These areas must be 
made to afford a decent environment for the 
standard of life that we call American. 


4 For further published information see Blighted 
Urban Areas and Their Rehabilitation; a Selected 
List of References. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
l3pp. 25 cents. 
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Citizen Action Through Community Councils 


By S. HOWARD EVANS* 


Director of Education Project, National Municipal League, New York 


The voluntary mobilization of community resources for the solu- 
lion of pressing local problems promotes local self-government. 


OMMUNITY councils are one of the 
C latest and most constructive expres- 

sions of the American genius for 
creating organizations. They have developed 
spontaneously in many parts of the nation, 
each council having characteristics common 
to most of the others while showing indi- 
vidual differences of its own. Their pros- 
pects for a much more extended use are 
bright. 

The origin of most councils can be traced 
to the need for greater cooperation and co- 
ordination in dealing with local community 
problems. Every community has vast re- 
sources of trained talent and specialized 
services, of social organizations with proved 
leadership, and of a citizenry _ inter- 
ested in local affairs but not properly pre- 
pared for effective participation. Emergen- 
cies have demonstrated repeatedly that these 
resources can be mobilized to meet success- 
fully any crisis which may arise. The com- 
munity council idea is to effect a similar 
mobilization of resources to gain the advan- 
tage of concerted group action in dealing 
with ordinary but important local problems. 

Different circumstances have given to dif- 
ferent councils widely divergent emphases. 
On the west coast and particularly in Cali- 
fornia the organization of councils was ef- 
fected to deal with problems of child welfare. 
When the recent depression threatened to 
reduce local revenues to a point where es- 
sential community services no longer could 
be maintained, citizen groups sprang up in 


*Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Evans, M.S. in public 
administration, 1926, Syracuse University ; instruc- 
tor in political science, Syracuse University, 1927; 
secretary to the mayor of Syracuse, New York, 
1928-29; on staff of the Payne Fund, New York, 
1930-40; and secretary, National Committee on 
Education by Radio, New York, 1936 to date, in 
addition to his present position. 


many parts of the United States to create 
united public support for the continuation 
of these services. To clarify the field of adult 
education locally and to unify the efforts 
of various community groups, local adult 
education councils have been established 
throughout the nation. In every case, how- 
ever, there is a mobilization of community re- 
sources, a focussing on some common in- 
terest, and a united effort to carry out a pro- 
gram of community activities. 

While no illustration can be called en- 
tirely typical of what a community council 
in action is like, a fairly good sample is pro- 
vided by the council in Dowagiac, Michigan. 
Dowagiac is a small city of 5,800 people. It 
always has had its full complement of 
churches, clubs, and other organizations. 
Until the creation of the Dowagiac Com- 
munity Council, however, it was unable to 
provide on any adequate basis many of the 
services which residents desired. Citizens 
were eager for an organized community 
recreation program, special programs for 
youth, programs of adult education to im- 
prove the quality of community citizenship, 
a community chorus and orchestra, and many 
other things. To make and carry out plans 
for meeting these needs, 55 organizations 
joined together to form a community coun- 
cil. This council undertook to do only those 
things that member organizations were un- 
able or unwilling to carry out separately. 

In the first year of its existence the 
Dowagiac Community Council undertook 12 
different programs. Even these were not 
under way at one time. For instance, the 
evening school program was completed be- 
fore the community orchestra and chorus 
began to practice. Each program undertaken 
had been attempted either in Dowagiac or 
elsewhere before that time, so that reason- 
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able assurance could be given that it would 
be successful. The result has been stimulat- 
ing to the citizens and beneficial to both 
the government and the organizations of 
which the community is composed. 

Whether or not the need for a community 
council exists in a particular 
city will have to be determined 
by the citizens themselves. If 
they have important problems 
not now being dealt with effec- 
tively or if they want to unite 
all groups in the community 
behind some new or needed en- 
terprise, a community council 
may be very useful tothem. The 
advice is flexible enough to lend 
itself to almost any service. It 
is essentially democratic. It is 
subject to control only as pro- 
visions for control are written 
into the constitution or organi- 
zation agreement adopted by 
the citizens. 

Where a need exists and the desirability of 
mobilizing the resources of a community is 
clearly evident, what are the steps to be 
taken? In the first place, some group or 
individual must take the initiative. Perhaps 
the best procedure is that of calling a small 
meeting of key persons to discuss the need 
and to canvass possible courses of action for 
dealing with it. In any such meeting, both 
the local government and every private 
agency concerned should be represented. 

Assuming that such a preliminary meet- 
ing recognizes the desirability of organiz- 
ing a community council, a second step might 
be that of setting up a representative com- 
mittee to get information about councils in 
other communities and to prepare specific 
recommendations on the form which the 
organization should take. 

The actual establishment of a community 
council should take place at a meeting in 
which as many as possible of the organiza- 
tions and agencies of the community are 
present. This is part of the process of mobil- 
izing community resources. It is the means 
of unifying possible conflicting interests and 
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giving a positive, constructive emphasis to 
community effort. 

Experience in the establishment of coun- 
cils seems to indicate that the following pro- 
visions advantageously may be incorporated 
into the basic organization of a council: 

1. The council should be 
made up largely of the repre- 
sentatives of organizations. 
These organizations should con- 
stitute a cross-section of the 
economic, social, cultural and 
religious life of the community. 
In addition to the organizations, 
provision might be made for the 
selection of a few persons as 
individuals to represent the 
large unorganized element in 
the community. While govern- 
mental agencies can be given 
representation also, their num- 
ber should not be large enough 
to carry with it any extensive 
control over the council. 

2. Every interested citizens’ organiza- 
tion should be allowed membership in the 
council and each should be free to select its 
own representative. This means that the 
council cannot be dominated by a single 
group or individual without the consent of 
the majority of the member organizations. 

3. Ifso many organizations join that the 
council becomes too large for effective action, 
the council itself should be empowered to 
elect an executive or administrative com- 
mittee. 

What should a community council do? 
It should be free to make its own deter- 
mination on the basis of established com- 
munity needs. However, in the planning of 
a program certain proved administrative ex- 
periences should be kept in mind. The coun- 
cil should operate on a minimum budget, 
this to avoid competition with its constituent 
agencies for financial support, and to insure 
that the council will undertake only those 
activities which it can carry out more ef- 
fectively than any of its member organiza- 
tions. It should concentrate on a few activi- 
ties of paramount importance. It should 
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not include in its program activities which 
tend to divide the community into conflict- 
ing groups. 

It would be gratifying to be able to report 
that community councils have proved to be 
an agency through which all interests in a 
community can work together for the study 
of community problems to the end that 
citizens generally have full knowledge of the 
facts when they take action at the polls or 
when they make demands on public officials. 
At present, however, the evidence suggests 
that the great virtue of the community 
council is rather its ability to deliver a united 
support for implementing very specific pro- 
grams of action selected for community em- 
phasis. 

To the end that the usefulness of coun- 
cils may be extended beyond this limit to a 
point where the council takes the initiative 
in community enterprises, the National Mu- 
nicipal League, one of the principal national 
organizations actively interested in promot- 
ing the council idea, is encouraging com- 
munity councils to seek the help of colleges 
and universities as the most readily avail- 
able source of assistance in fact finding.’ 
Colleges and universities in most places are 
willing to volunteer their services in search- 
ing out facts which the leaders of citizens’ 
organizations, however interested, cannot 
find time to do. Once the facts have been 
assembled, it is relatively easy for com- 
munity councils and citizens’ organizations 
to discuss them and formulate definite con- 
victions about the course of action to be 





1 National organizations actively interested in 
community councils and from which additional 
and more specific materials can be secured in- 
clude: the National Federation of Citizens’ Coun- 
cils, care of the National Municipal League, 299 
Broadway, New York; Coordinating Councils, 
Inc., 145 West 12 Street, Los Angeles; the 
American Association for Adult Education, 60 
East 42 Street, New York; the American Legion, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis; and 
Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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taken. Experiments already completed by 
the League appear to be conclusive that the 
establishment of working relationships be- 
tween citizens’ organizations and institutions 
of higher education may do more than any- 
thing else to revitalize democracy at the 
level of local participation. 

What is the relationship of public officials 
to such a community council? It is no dif- 
ferent from their present relationship to ex- 
isting citizens’ organizations. If they already 
have found a way to cooperate with exist- 
ing groups, they will find in the councils 
just another — and in some ways more ef- 
fective — agency for effective community 
service. 

To public officials who believe in the demo- 
cratic process and in the possibility that 
citizens’ organizations can help in the im- 
provement of local government, community 
councils are a most hopeful and welcome de- 
velopment. They make possible the main- 
tenance of a large degree of local self-gov- 
ernment by the voluntary mobilization of 
community resources for the solution of 
pressing local problems. They give citizens 
an opportunity for participation in public 
affairs on a basis which promises to be more 
successful than programs of activity con- 
ducted independently by any single civic 
agency. 

While the future of community councils 
in the United States seems assured, the fate 
of each of the increasingly large number of 
individual councils depends upon the kind of 
leadership each can obtain and the extent 
to which it can secure the cooperation of 
existing agencies and organizations. The 
attitude of public officials during the for- 
mative stages of each council may have a 
determining influence both on the place and 
importance of the council and on future re- 
lationships between the council and the gov- 
ernment. A spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
cordial cooperation is certain to pay big 
dividends to both. 
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Regulating Overhanging Street Signs 


Should a city license and regulate advertis- 
ing signs and displays extending over 
Streets and sidewalks? 

ANY municipalities permit various en- 

croachments to exist under, on, and 

over streets, sidewalks, and other public 
places. The multiplication of signs of var- 
ious sizes results in one neutralizing another, 
creates an impression of extreme confusion, 
and gives the street a tawdry appearance. 
Signs often hamper the operations of the 
fire department. Pedestrians may be injured, 
particularly during strong winds when signs 
may be blown down, and some cities have 
been held liable for injuries and damages 
resulting. Neon and other lighted signs 
often confuse motorists when traffic signals 
cannot be distinguished from the background 
hodgepodge of colors and symbols. The courts 
have consistently held that these encroach- 
ments are revocable privileges existing purely 
by permission of the municipality, whether 
granted with or without a permit. 

In some cities signs are prohibited on 
certain streets, and there is a growing trend 
toward the regulation of all overhanging 
signs and displays in the interest of public 
safety. Regulatory ordinances generally in- 
dicate the extent, use, and safety features 
which must be observed. Canopies and awn- 
ings extending past the building line and 
hanging over the sidewalk are generally con- 
sidered in the same class with signs, as being 
in need of regular inspection and control by 
the city. A permit for each sign or awning 
is generally required and a license fee is 
levied to defray the cost of regulation. A 
study of the problem in Cincinnati some 
years ago resulted in the suggestion that a 
minimum charge of $5.00 should be set up 
as the license fee for overhanging advertis- 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 
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ing signs. Permit fees for overhanging signs 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania, and Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, are $2.00 for each sign and $1.00 
for awnings. Evanston, Illinois, has a basic 
rate of $3.00 for each sign, plus an annual 
rental fee of 5 cents per square foot. The fee 
in Portland, Oregon, is $5.00 for a temporary 
sign that is 42 inches or less in width and 
$10 for a sign that is over 42 inches wide, the 
purpose being to discourage such signs. Very 
comprehensive ordinances on this subject are 
found in Kenosha, Wisconsin, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Spokane, Washington, and 
the state leagues of municipalities in New 
York, Illinois, Kansas, and Wisconsin have 
prepared suggested model ordinances. Fur- 
ther information is contained in the report 
entitled, Charges Made by Cities for Minor 
Highway Privileges, published in 1933 by 
the American Municipal Association. 


Interest Rates on Short-Term Loans 
What interest rates do cities pay on short- 
term loans of six months or less? What 
bank service charges do cities pay? 

7. secure information on these questions, 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion recently sent an inquiry to the finance 
officers in the 94 cities of more than 100,000 
population. Of the 72 cities from which re- 
plies were received, 25 reported they had 
made no short-term loans recently. Of the 
remaining 47 cities, 17 have borrowed at 
rates of 1 per cent per annum or less. For 
example, Worcester and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, paid .06 per cent on their loans; 
Utica, New York, paid .08 to .21 per cent: 
Rochester, New York, .075 to .147 per cent; 
and New Haven, Connecticut, .09 to .125 per 
cent. The highest interest rates reported on 
short-term loans were in Canton, Ohio, and 
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Jacksonville, Florida, 6 per cent; El Paso, 
Texas, and Knoxville, Tennessee, 4 per cent; 
and Peoria, Illinois, 3 per cent. 

Only four of the 72 cities replying pay 
any bank service charges. One city pays 3 
cents for each work relief check on the first 
400 checks, and 1% cents each on the re- 
mainder. Denver pays a charge of one-half 
of 1 per cent on its average quarterly bal- 
ances; in 1939 this cost $17,215. This charge 
is made in lieu of the ordinary charge for 
service and in lieu of the premium formerly 
paid on depository bonds. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, pays no bank service charge but 
pays one-half of 1 per cent into the state 
fund which guarantees municipal deposits. 
South Bend, Indiana, would pay a bank 
service charge if the analysis of the account 
showed a loss, as follows: local bank checks, 
2 cents; checks deposited in bank on which 
drawn, 1 cent; out-of-town checks, 3 cents. 


Vehicle and Pedestrian Traffic 
Control 


Which type of motor vehicle traffic signal is 
also most effective in directing pedestrian 
traffic? 

M2rE and more cities are beginning to 

use a standard three-color type signal 
located on each of the four corners of the 
intersection with the signal indications show- 
ing from the far right and the far left corners 
and with indications for the guidance of 
pedestrian traffic. A system of this type 
is highly recommended for it provides pro- 
tection for the pedestrian as well as the 
motorist. 

The ideal arrangement is one in which the 
pedestrian signal indicates when to start 
across the street and also when there is no 
longer sufficient time to cross with the green 
light without getting stranded in the middle 
of the street, perhaps between two lanes of 
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traffic. This special “walk” signal should 
be of a type not to be confused with the 
vehicular signal. It should contain one lens 
carrying the word “walk” and another carry- 


‘ing the word “wait.” The recommended de- 


sign consists of two rectangular lenses, one 
when illuminated showing the word “walk” 
in white letters on a black background, the 
other showing the word “wait” in black 
letters on a white background. 

Of course this type of walk signal which 
operates in conjunction with the green light 
does not automatically take care of the in- 
terference between turning vehicles and 
pedestrians. Motorists must be trained to 
yield the right of way on such turns. 

In some cases traffic signals are designed 
to allow turns only after the pedestrian 
“walk” period has ended. In other instances 
it has been necessary for police officers to 
supplement traffic signals for regulation of 
turning vehicles. 

A special walk period, that is, one not 
timed with the green light but one which 
halts all vehicular traffic, is not generally 
recommended since it delays the flow of 
vehicles unduly. There may be some points, 
however, at which a special pedestrian inter- 
val is advisable. To decide this question for 
any specific location requires an engineering 
study of the particular conditions. 

Some cities use a three-color type signal 
and arrange the timing in such a way that 
pedestrian traffic moves on the amber indi- 
cation. Confusion and unnecessary delay 
frequently arise from this system. Hence 
the general use of the amber clearance inter- 
val as a period during which pedestrians are 
supposed to walk is disapproved. The func- 
tion of the amber interval should be exclu- 
sively that of intersection clearance and of 
warning to approaching drivers and pedes- 
trians that the light is about to change from 
green to red.—Rurus G. JAsPeER, traffic en- 
gineer, National Safety Council. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


EFENSE Councils. Thirty-nine states 

have set up state defense councils or 
co-ordinators, the governors of Alabama, 
Illinois, and Ohio taking such steps during 
January, and about 700 official local de- 
fense councils have been organized. The 
function of a local council of defense is to 
advise the local executive (mayor or city man- 
ager) on problems arising with respect to 
(1) integration of governmental programs 
for defense, (2) adjustments or arrange- 
ments necessary for prompt assimilation of 
such programs by the administrative estab- 
lishment, and (3) proper co-ordination be- 
tween the activities of government and 
private agencies co-operating in the defense 
effort. A local defense council usually con- 
sists of the municipal executive as chairman 
or chairman ex officio, a vice-chairman, and 
members appointed by the municipal execu- 
tive, each member being responsible for a 
broad functional area in which he or she is 
especially qualified. 

In general, communities directly affected 
by the national emergency may be grouped as 
follows: (1) cities or towns in which are 
located industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of defense materials on a large 
scale; (2) cities or towns in which are 
located army or navy facilities where large 
numbers of men are or will soon be sta- 
tioned; (3) cities or towns in which both 
defense industries and military facilities are 
located; (4) communities without defense 
industries or military facilities but which are 
close enough to such cities as to be in the 
area influenced by defense developments. 
Because many defense problems are regional 
in scope some defense councils have been set 
up to serve two or more counties, cities, or 
towns. For example, the governor of Vir- 
ginia on January 6 received from the Vir- 
ginia Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration a report entitled, Re- 
gional Defense Areas, which recommended 
that eight regional defense areas, coterminous 
with eight existing state highway districts, 
should be created as occasion demands. In 
California, the League of California Cities has 
drafted for consideration by the legislature a 


bill which would permit the free exchange of 
employees and equipment between different 
units of government, give employees the 
benefit of workmen’s compensation, and pro- 
tect the city from liabilities which might 
arise as a result of the exchange of men 
and facilities. This bill provides not only 
for the exchange of fire and police equip- 
ment and men but for the exchange of fa- 
cilities of public works and health depart- 
ments and all other municipal services in 
case of a defense emergency. 

In most states local defense councils are 
not set up until the state defense council or 
co-ordinator requests that such action be 
taken. For example, the Wisconsin Council 
of National Defense recently determined 
that local committees should be created in 
cities of more than 10,000. These com- 
mittees are to consi8t of the mayor or city 
manager, a representative of the trades and 
labor council, a member of the chamber of 
commerce, and these three are to select the 
remaining two who are to be representatives 
of the county board and of agriculture. 
Assistance and advice in organizing a state 
or local defense council can be secured from 
the Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Defense Housing. The President on Janu- 
ary 11 issued an executive order establishing 
the Division of Defense Housing Co-ordina- 
tion, in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment in the executive office of the President, 
with Charles F. Palmer as co-ordinator. He 
will work with other government agencies, 
such as Defense Homes Corporation created 
by the RFC, the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Works Agency, the 
United States Housing Authority, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and the War 
and Navy Departments in recommending 
co-ordinated programs and in facilitating 
their execution. A total of 26,462 defense 
housing units were under construction as of 
January 22, and funds had been earmarked 
for 49,706 units. In at least six cities de- 
fense housing construction is assigned to 
local housing authorities: Jacksonville and 
Pensacola, Florida; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Phiiadelphia, Pennsylvania; Boston, 
Massachusetts; and Bremerton, Washington. 
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A Homes Registration Division has been 
created in the Division of Defense Housing 
Co-ordination to assist housing committees 
of local defense councils in cities where the 
demand for housing is taxing the available 
supply. The essential feature of this program 
will be a complete file of both vacant rooms 
and family dwelling units with subclassifica- 
tions describing the facilities and showing 
rents asked. 

Maintaining Fair Rental Levels. The 
Consumer Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission on January 7 issued a 
report designated to assist states and local- 
ities in formulating a constructive approach 
to the difficult problem. of rent protection. 
It is pointed out that rent control should be 
resorted to only when new construction is 
not sufficiently rapid to meet the need and 
where local communities can find no other 
means to check a severe rise in rent. This 
report, prepared for the Consumer Division 
by the National Association of Housing 
Officials, points out that where legal steps 
are necessary it is important that they be 
based on sound principles in order to avoid 
some of the unfortunate experiences of the 
past. Following the release of this report 
the Consumer Division appointed a com- 
mittee to draft model legislation for the use 
of state and local governments. 

Training. More than one-half million per- 
sons will be trained for defense jobs in 
government vocational courses within the 
next 10 months in a nationwide job train- 
ing program. All unemployed students in 
defense schools are required to register at 
public employment offices. Another phase 
of labor training is a huge on-the-job train- 
ing program to improve and refresh the 
skills of thousands of workers in defense 
industries. Millions of dollars have been 
made available for these training programs 
and for special training work in engineering 
colleges. 

In accordance with a request made at the 
conference on public personnel problems, 
held in Washington on November 1 under 
the auspices of the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation, the American Municipal 
Association recently filed a report entitled, 
Defense Training for Public Employees: The 
Status of In-Service’ Training Programs, 
which contains suggestions designed to insure 
the proper functioning of local governments 
in any possible emergency. 
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Prices. The Consumer Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission is 
making continuous studies of the effect of 
the defense program on the consumer in 
order “to prevent, so far as possible, any 
unjustifiable rise in retail prices by urging 
upon the general trades vigorous opposition 
to all price increases which appear to be 
unwarranted and which might cause difficulty 
to the government and the consuming pub- 
lic.” At the request of the Consumer Di- 
vision, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has expanded its cost of living 
coverage and has speeded up the reporting 
of information on the cost of living and 
retail prices. A semimonthly bulletin en- 
titled, Consumer Prices, is issued by the 
Consumer Division and sent to state and 
local defense councils and to civic organiza- 
tions to assist them in protecting living 
standards by disseminating factual informa- 
tion on consumer purchasing. The cost of 
materials used in defense industries is 
closely watched by the price stabilization 
division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 

Police Protection. The Governor of New 
York, in his annual message to the legis- 
lature early in January, recommended the 
adoption of legislation which would give 
municipal police forces the same rights and 
powers outside the city limits as they now 
have while acting for their municipalities, 
and fixing the responsibility for payment for 
loss or damage to police apparatus or 
equipment which may be used outside the 
city under the police emergency mobiliza- 
tion plan. The governor also recommended 
the adoption of the model state acts drafted 
to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the August, 1940, conference on federal and 
state law enforcement problems of a defense 
nature. These include an antisabotage bill 
and a measure licensing the sale and use of 
explosives. 

The War Department within the next five 
months will set up nine or more military 
police units to perform guard duties. Mem- 
bers of these military police units in at least 
two cities—New York City and San Antonio 
—are receiving instruction in modern police 
methods in courses of instruction handled 
by members of municipal police depart- 
ments. A training school for industrial guards 
at defense industries has been set up in 
Wichita, Kansas, where the Wichita police 
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department, the University of Wichita, and 
the Kansas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation are co-operating in running a 23- 
weeks’ training school. A similar training 
program being planned at South Bend, In- 
diana, contemplates the use of financing by 
the local school board with federal reim- 
bursement under the George-Deen Act for 
two-thirds of the salaries of teachers. Mu- 
nicipal officials concerned with the adequate 
safeguard of defense industries may secure 
from the FBI a manual of procedure in safe- 
guarding industrial plants or from the police 
superintendent of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
a copy of a plan devised for use in that city. 

The Secretary of War recently announced 
the creation of a committee of seven which 
will study national defense problems per- 
taining to such things as air-raid shelters, 
water supply, and power. 

Defense Communications. The defense 
Communications Board created by the Presi- 
dent on September 24, 1940, recently com- 
pleted the organization of the 11 committees 
composed of representatives of various fed- 
eral, state, and municipal departments and 
agencies to assist in “co-ordinated planning” 
for the most efficient control of the use of 
radio, wire, and cable communications in 
time of national emergency. One of these 
committees is concerned with state and mu- 
nicipal facilities, including in its member- 
ship representatives of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the International 
City Managers’ Association. Following a 
general meeting of all such committees in 
Washington on January 6, several subcom- 
mittees were appointed and are now at 
work formulating tentative reports and 
recommendations for a co-ordinated defense 
communications program. 

Publications. The official bulletin, Defense, 
published weekly by the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense, is 
now available at 75 cents a year from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. A 12-page report entitled, Mainte- 
nance of Fair Rents During the Emergency, 
issued on January 7, may be secured on 
request to the Consumer Division of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A 14-page report entitled, 
Regional Defense Areas, issued on January 
6, may be secured on request to the Virginia 
Council on Public Administration, Gover- 
nor’s Office, State Capitol, Richmond, 
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Virginia. In Canada, the Ontario Civilian De- 
fense Committee has issued a 44-page hand- 
book entitled, Organization and Instruction 
Manual, which may be. secured from the 
Committee at the Parliament Buildings in 
Toronto. A pamphlet describing the activ- 
ities of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission for the past six months may be 
secured for five cents from the Government 
Printing Office. 

Postdefense Problems. A bill recently in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Wagner 
provides for the creation of a 12-member 
“post emergency advisory commission” 
which would aid the government in dealing 
with the problems that will arise when the 
defense program begins to taper off. For 
example, large numbers of workers in de- 
fense industries probably would face loss of 
employment. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board is already concerned about post- 
defense adjustment problems. 


Land-Fill Method of Refuse Disposal 
Approved by Health Experts 


HE land-fill method of disposing of 
municipal refuse and garbage does not 
endanger the public health or safety. This 
is the opinion of a committee of experts 
appointed by the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, follow- 
ing a survey of five land-fills in New York 
City. On the contrary the committee re- 
ported that “certain potential public health 
hazards obtaining previously at the sites of 
these fills have been diminished, for filling is 
one of the best methods of controlling. rats and 
mosquitoes in marshes and swamps.” New 
York City annually disposes of 9,000,000 
cubic yards of refuse and garbage through 
the use of land-fill methods. Already 325 
acres have been retrieved for useful purposes, 
and when the areas now used for land-fills 
are completed 1,000 additional acres will be 
reclaimed. The cost of disposal of waste by 
land-fills in New York City has been 7% 
cents per cubic yard, as against 30% cents 
per cubic yard for incineration. 
The land-fill method provides for greater 
economy in use of equipment, for less in- 


vestment in fixed plants, and it avoids some [ 
of the other problems with incinerators, such 


as smoke, fire, and local objection to the 
permanent structure. In fact, the city has 
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been able to close 11 of the smaller and less 
efficient of the total of 22 incinerators for- 


merly in operation. Nevertheless, some 
groups of citizens objected to land-fill opera- 
tions and the sanitation and health com- 
missioners of the city were indicted on the 
grounds of maintaining public nuisances and 
failing to abate nuisances caused by the 
operation of city land-fills. Through agree- 
ment the indictments were dismissed and the 
entire issue referred to the committee of 
experts referred to above, thus leaving the 
decision to public health experts rather than 
to the courts. The committee recommended 
that disposal of wastes by the land-fill 
method should be planned as an engineer- 
ing project under the direction of a sanitary 
engineer, that a narrow working space should 
be maintained on fills, that each day’s de- 
posit should be promptly covered with earth 
to make a closed fill, that the final covering 
for surface and side slopes should be main- 
tained at a depth of about 24 inches, that 
water under pressure be maintained for fire 
fighting purposes, that inspection for, and 
control of, rodents should be maintained until 
the fills are stabilized. 

The land-fill method of disposal of mu- 
nicipal wastes has been very successfully 
used during the last five years by San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Portland (Oregon), Tacoma, 
and other cities. It has been in widespread 
use for years in English cities where it is 
known as “controlled tipping,’ which has 
been approved by the British Ministry of 
Health—-JoHN L. RIcE, commissioner of 
health, New York City. 


Voters Approved Two-Thirds of 
Local Proposals in 1940 


OTERS in cities over 25,000 popula- 

tion approved over two-thirds of the 
local proposals submitted to them during 
1940, according to a report just released by 
the Bureau of the Census. A similar study of 
statewide proposals voted upon in 1940 
showed that less than one-half were adopted. 
A total of 476 measures were voted upon in 
172 cities; no proposals were considered in 238 
cities. Slightly more than half of 122 charter 
amendments were adopted, and nearly all of 
114 liquor license proposals (in three New 
England states) were adopted. Two-thirds 
of 98 bond issues were approved. There were 
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more bond issues for airports than for any 
other purpose, but bonds for schools, streets, 
and sewers were also numerous. One-half of 
the 32 proposals to increase the city prop- 
erty tax levy were approved. Two-thirds of 
110 miscellaneous measures were adopted— 
mainly questions of public policy and regula- 
tory proposals not amending the charter. 
In only 49 cities out of 172 did more than 60 
per cent of the population of voting age vote 
on any one proposal. 


Training Municipal Employees for 


Defense Needs 


HAT is the status of in-service train- 

ing in American local governments to- 
day, and what steps should be taken to adapt 
training programs and facilities to the urgent 
needs of the national defense program? An- 
swers to these two questions form the sub- 
stance of a report recently issued by the 
American Municipal Association. The re- 
port entitled, Defense Training for Public 
Employees, was prepared from a survey 
made by the Association for the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. 

The survey revealed that approximately 
300,000 state, county, and municipal em- 
ployees received formal in-service training 
of one type or another in 1940. About two- 
thirds of these were police and fire officers; 
other classes of employees represented were 
assessors, building inspectors, personnel of- 
ficers, sewage plant and waterworks opera- 
tors, and health, welfare, public works, and 
sanitation officials. While training facilities 
provided for many of these groups now 
are restricted largely to intradepartmental 
schools, more than 100,000 employees were 
enrolled in annual statewide short courses, in 
regional or district schools, in training 
courses conducted by itinerant instructors 
employed by state vocational education 
boards, and in federally aided schools or 
training programs. 

After analyzing the results of the survey. 
the report sets forth in a series of recom- 
mendations a plan for the expansion of train- 
ing facilities to meet national defense needs. 
Among the recommendations for federal 
action were the following: 

1. The Division of State and Local Co- 
operation should set up “national advisory 
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committees” in such frelds as police and fire 
protection to formulate defense training 
plans and policies, and national institutes 
should be established to train instructors in 
strictly defense activities. 

2. Training programs for workers in de- 
fense industries under supervision of the 
United States Office of Education and the 
Advisory Commission should be expanded to 
include the training of auxiliary or “stand- 
by” forces. 

3. The Office of Education should as- 
sume a greater responsibility for administra- 
tive leadership in developing public service 
training programs; and steps should be taken 
immediately for greater flexibility in financ- 
ing public service training under the George- 
Deen Act. 

Although differences in local government 
structure make it impossible to formulate a 
standard pattern of training organization and 
procedure at this level, the report contained 
several recommendations for municipal 
action. The two most important recom- 
mendations were that municipal governments 
accept their responsibility for sharing in the 
cost of local training programs and that the 
distribution of training responsibilities and 
duties be clarified by selection of a single of- 
ficial to act as training co-ordinator for the 
city as a whole. 


Supreme Court Decision Broadens 
Federal Control Over Rivers 


N a far-reaching six-to-two decision the 

United States Supreme Court on De- 
cember 16 extended federal control over 
rivers to cover any stream that is now or 
ever could be made navigable. This decision 
was given in a 15-year-old case which centered 
around the attempt of the Federal Power 
Commission to require the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company to take out a federal 
license for its hydroelectric power project 
on the New River near Radford, Virginia. 
The company owns riparian rights and had 
insisted that it could proceed with dam and 
plant construction without a license under 
the federal law, on the ground that the New 
River is not a navigable stream at the place 
of construction. The state of Virginia sup- 
ported the power company in opposing the 
extension of federal control over power plants 
in nonnavigable streams as an invasion of 
states’ rights. The Supreme Court, however, 
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reversed lower federal courts and held that 
navigability under the law cannot be con- 
strued narrowly as of actual use for naviga- 
tion, and that furthermore the federal in- 
terest involved the entire relation of a river 
system to interstate commerce. The court 
said: “It cannot properly be said that the 
constitutional power of the United States 
over its waters is limited to control for 
navigation . 
development, recovery of the cost of im- 
provements through the utilization of power 
are likewise parts of commerce control.” 


Punch Card System for Registering 
Voters Used in City Clerk’s Office 


MODERN punch card system for main- 

taining records of registration of voters 
was installed in the city clerk’s office in 
Miami, Florida, on January 1, 1941, in ac- 
cordance with a new ordinance passed in 
1940. One punch card is prepared for each 
voter at the time he registers and this card, 
by the terms of the ordinance, is maintained 
as the official permanent registration record 
as long as the individual votes at least once 
every four years. 

The operation of the system is simple. 
Each person registering fills out an applica- 
tion blank with his name, address, and birth 
date. On this blank, a clerk enters the pre- 
cinct number and serial registration number. 
Immediately all this information is typed on 
a punch card, on the face of which the regis- 
trant signs an oath that the information is 
correct. 

Each day all the punch cards are photo- 
graphed on continuous strip film to provide 
a copy of the original record. The informa- 
tion on the original card is then punched on a 
duplicate card, checked, and then the orig- 
inal is punched mechanically from the du- 
plicate. The record is now complete. 

Before each election the cards are mechani- 
cally sorted by precincts into alphabetical 
order. A machine then prints directly from 
these cards a list of the qualified voters in 
each precinct. The lists are posted prior to 
each election so that the electors may see if 
they are qualified to vote and to check the 
validity of addresses given by persons living 
or claiming to live in the precinct. Such lists 
are printed at the rate of 4,500 to 5,000 
cards per minute. By mechanically sorting 
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the cards into any other desired order, lists 
may be arranged by street addresses, by 
alphabetic order, by wards, etc. 

The cards are then locked in a special 
tray which prevents any card from being re- 
moved from the tray without being mutilated 
or destroyed. The trays are sent to the pre- 
cincts for use by election officials. Each 
voter must sign an identification slip which 
is returned to the city clerk’s office with the 
tray after the election. The cards are veri- 
fied to see that all are returned, signatures 
are checked against the identification slips, 
and the cards are punched to indicate which 
individuals voted. This latter punch is neces- 
sary so that before each election the cards 
may be mechanically sorted to remove those 
who have not voted for four years. 

The greatest advantage of the system is that 
it permits a flexible accurate record which 
can be operated with great speed. Registra- 
tion to date has been very fast and accurate, 
and the system has been well received.— 
FRANK J. KELLy, city clerk, Miami, Florida. 


New License Procedure Includes 
Mailing Advance Notice 


4 hws city of Los Angeles has just put 
into effect a new plan for handling 
licenses in order to eliminate a large volume 
of unnecessary work, permit employees of 
two offices to work together during the peak 
period, bring license money into the city 
treasury earlier in the year, and make it more 
convenient for the public to pay license fees. 
About 70,000 licenses are issued annually, 
of which 45,000 are paid in yearly install- 
ments falling due on January 1. Prior to this 
year no notice was sent to the licensee advis- 
ing that the license was due. The first notice 
generally was given in newspapers about 
five days prior to the delinquency date of 
March 1. 

The first step in revising the procedure was 
to make address plates for all of the licen- 
sees, so that notices could be sent out 
early in Jauuary to each person who is to 
pay a license. The next step was to deputize 
the 14 employees in the license division of 
the city clerk’s office and the 28 employees 
in the license enforcement division in the 
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city controller’s office, so that all of them 
could work on license matters. Branch of- 
fices were established throughout the city at 
convenient points so that beginning January 
1, 1941, employees from the central office 
were available at branch offices three days a 
week to receive payments for licenses. In- 
stead of typewriting all licenses in advance 
of the beginning of the calendar year as 
formerly, address plates now are used to fill 
out the license blank in triplicate while the 
licensee is still at the window. This new 
equipment, which cost $10,000, is also used 
in mechanically selecting delinquent licensees 
for prompt follow-up notices. The new plan 
of sending out notices in advance and of 
setting up convenient payment offices has met 
with general approval—Wa TER C. PETER- 
SON, city clerk, Los Angeles. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS — Cincinnati, April 16-19. Execu- 
tive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OF- 
FICIALS — Philadelphia, May 11-14 (tenta- 
tive). Executive Director, Walter H. Blu- 
cher, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION — Louisville, May 19-22. Executive 
Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS (GOVERNMENTAL Group) — Chi- 
cago, May 26-29. Chairman, Harry W. 
Knight, city manager, Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin. 

AMERICAN LiprAryY ASSOCIATION — Bos- 
ton, June 19-25. Executive Director, Carl 
H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

AMERICAN WATER WorkKS ASSOCIATION — 
Toronto, June 22-26. Secretary, Harry E. 
Jordan, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
CIATION — Miami (Florida) Area, Novem- 
ber 23-27. Executive Director, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

















Recent City Manager Appointments | 











HarriE D. ECKLER 


Frank T. Adams. — Appointed city 
manager of Belfast, Maine, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. Born in Linneus, Maine, in 
1903. Education: B. S. degree, 1927, Col- 
by College. Experience: teacher, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, 1927-28; principal, Gray 
High School, New Britain, 1928-29; en- 
gineer, State Highway Department, Augusta, 
Maine, 1929-33; town manager, Presque 
Isle, Maine, 1933-35; American Bitumuls 
Company, 1935-39; city manager of Ells- 
worth, Maine, 1939 to time of appointment 
at Belfast. 

Raphael Belanger. —- Appointed city 
manager of Valleyfield, Quebec, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1940. Born in Valleyfield on May 25, 
1899. B.A. Sc. and C. E. degree, 1923, Poly- 
technical School, Montreal, Quebec. Expe- 
rience: construction and general contracting 
work, 1923-24; city engineer, Valleyfield, 
1924-40. 

H. L. Burdette. — Appointed first city 
manager of Kings Mountain, North Carolina, 
under an ordinance adopted on December 2, 
1940. Born in Pacolet, South Carolina, on 
October 12, 1895. Experience: city clerk 
and treasurer, Maxton, North Carolina, 
1928-31; city purchasing agent, Monroe, 
North Carolina, 1931-32; city manager, 
Monroe, North Carolina, 1932-39; executive 
assistant to president of Charlotte Motor 
Club, Charlotte, North Carolina, 1940. 


RAPHAEL BELANGER 





Frep D. FARNSWORTH 


Harrie D. Eckler.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Brewer, Maine, on January 20, 1941. 
Born in Frankfort, New York, on February 
17, 1888. Education: high school; corres- 
pondence courses, American Extension Uni- 
versity. Experience: city clerk, Frankfort, 
New York, 1923-26; superintendent of pub- 
lic works, Frankfort, 1926-30; city manager, 
Belfast, Maine, 1930 to time of appointment 
at Brewer. 

Fred D. Farnsworth.—Appointed city 
manager of Bangor, Maine, on January 20, 
1941. Born in Hampton, Nova Scotia, on 
May 31, 1885. Experience: engineering de- 
partment, Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Manitoba Government, 1911-14; Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, 1915-18; construction 
and division engineer, department of high- 
ways, Nova Scotia, 1919-25; resident engi- 
neer, Maine Highway Commission, 1926-27; 
town manager, Fort Fairfield, Maine, 1927- 
32; city manager, Brewer, Maine, 1932 to 
time of appointment at Bangor. 

George B. Wilkes. — Appointed city 
manager of Cordele, Georgia, on November 
6, 1940. Born in Valdosta, Georgia, on May 
6, 1870. Education: high school. Expe- 
rience: mercantile business for self, 1898- 
1916; automobile business for self, 1916-25; 
real estate business until 1928; postmaster, 
Cordele, Georgia, 1930-35; and since 1935, 
real estate business in Cordele. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















All-Time Low on Interest Rates 


UNICIPAL bond yields on January 1 

reached a new all-time low of 2.14 per 
cent average yield for 20 municipals in The 
Bond Buyer’s Index of municipal bond yields, 
as compared with a high yield of 5.48 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. . . . Indications that Congress will 
be asked to eliminate tax-exemption features 
from future issues of state and municipal bonds 
have again resulted in the tender by some of the 
more important bond houses of conditional bids 
for new issues. Several “tax-out” clauses for 
use in legal notices and in bids for new issues 
were published in the Daily Bond Buyer for 
January 2, 1941. 


Expediting Delinquent Tax Collections 

Philadelphia has recently adopted two new 
ordinances to expedite collection of delinquent 
taxes. One provides that when the bid at a 
sheriff's sale for taxes is not sufficient to pay 
the taxes and claims the sale may be postponed, 
and the city on petition of the city’s solicitor 
may sell the property free and clear of all liens. 
Another ordinance provides for the sale of prop- 
erty encumbered by mortgages in such a way 
that the purchaser obtains the property free and 
clear of all taxes but subject to mortgages or 
other liens. 


Classification of Accounts by Object 


The budget director of New York City has 
recently published a classification of accounts 
other than personal service for use in the 1941- 
42 budget. The major classifications are sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, contractual services, 
lump sum appropriations, social welfare contri- 
butions, pensions, fixed charges, and debt serv- 
ice, with a detailed breakdown under each of 
these groupings. 

* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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City Payroll Tax 


The city of Philadelphia estimates that total 
receipts from two new taxes first levied during 
1940 will be about $16,100,000. A tax of 1% 
per cent is imposed on all salaries and wages and 
other compensation received by residents and 
earned by nonresidents of the city. The same 
rate is levied upon the net profits of unincor- 
porated businesses and professional activities 
conducted within the city. 


Customer Research in Municipal Reporting 


The finance director of Toledo, Ohio, D. E. A. 
Cameron, recently sent a letter to local citizens 
who have been on the mailing list to receive 
the city manager’s monthly report to the coun- 
cil, soliciting criticisms and suggestions with re- 
gard to the ways and means of improving the 
report. A questionnaire asking specific questions 
concerning the report was inclosed with the 
letter to citizens. 


State Personnel Office Helps Cities 


The New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion has recently established a municipal service 
bureau which is now conducting a classification 
and compensation survey for the city of New 
Rochelle—the third such survey to be under- 
taken by the Bureau. A number of other New 
York cities have showed interest in the services 
of this state agency which are available to them 
on a cost basis. 


Policemen May Go to College 


Policemen in San Antonio, Texas, may obtain 
a full four-year college education while continu- 
ing their regular duties in the police department, 
under a program developed jointly by city 
officials and a local college. The educational 
program is patterned after one started in 
Wichita, Kansas, some years ago. 


Motorcycles in Police Work 


The police department in San Jose, California, 
recently secured from 18 California cities infor- 
mation on the use of motorcycles in police work. 
Returns showed that 17 cities use motorcycles 
in traffic work; that the machines are owned by 
the city in 14, and by police officers in Long 
Beach, San Jose, and Riverside; that the motor- 
cycles are equipped with one-way radio in three- 
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fourths of the cities, while Glendale has two-way 
radio; that Long Beach pays officers $50 a 
month for upkeep and operation of their motor- 
cycles, and San Jose pays $35 a month. 


Downtown Parking Free in Oakland 


In Oakland, California, the Downtown Mer- 
chants’ Parking Association operates six park- 
ing areas where prospective customers of down- 
town stores may park free for two hours. 
Tickets may be validated at any store whether 
or not a purchase is made. The operation of 
these parking areas last year cost the co-operat- 
ing merchants less than five cents a car. Re- 
duced delivery costs more than offset the cost 
of operating the parking areas. 


Zoning to Require Off-Street Parking 


The village of Dobbs Ferry, New York, re- 
cently revised its zoning ordinance to permit 
automobile parking lots in residence districts, 
subject to certain conditions, and providing for 
parking lots in connection with theaters, depart- 
ment stores, restaurants, markets, and other 
businesses. 


Montclair Library Produces Film 


The Free Public Library of Montclair, New 
Jersey, has recently completed a movie en- 
titled, “Portrait of a Library,” showing activities 
typical of small city libraries throughout the 
country. The Library staff believes that the 
film, designed to illustrate neither the technical 
processes nor the administration of a library, 
will be useful to civic and educational groups, 
to schools of library service, and in social 
studies and vocational guidance. Of 16 mm. size 
and with a running time of 23 minutes, the film 
is available either silent or in sound on a small 
rental basis. 


Budget Cut, Salaries Increased 


The 1941 budget of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
provides for the lowest tax rate in 15 years, 
with a tax budget of $648,150, as compared to 
the 1940 tax budget of $674,837. The 1941 
budget provides an increase of 3 per cent in 
salaries for all employees receiving $1,800 or 
less per year, and some adjustments are made 
in salaries just above this level, but no officials 
or department heads will receive an increase in 
salary. 


Letters to Taxpayers 


The city manager of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
H. C. Laughlin, annually prepares for the city 
council a letter to the citizens summarizing the 
city’s financial activities and problems. This 
6-page printed folder recently issued shows the 
disposition of the tax dollar for various pur- 
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poses, the tax income and expenditures for 11 
years, and a summary of the budget. In Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the city’s department of re- 
search and service recently issued an 8-page 
printed circular entitled, The Taxpayer’s Dollar, 
which summarizes budget differences, indebted- 
ness, 1941 proposed expenditures, and outlines 
the 1941 work program. The circular is issued in 
the form of a letter from Mayor Joseph D. 
Scholtz to the taxpayers. 


Reducing the Cost of Fire Insurance 


The “deductible” plan of insurance, which 
has long been used in automobile collision insur- 
ance, has been applied to the carrying of fire 
insurance on the property of Hale Brothers 
Stores in San Francisco. The new deductible 
policies cost far less than the old full-coverage 
policies because if the private concern succeeds 
in preventing nominal losses, which would have 
to be paid for by the concern, insurance com- 
panies will not be called upon to pay losses of 
a substantial amount. This type of policy may 
help cities reduce insurance costs on publicly 
owned property. 


Cities Liable for Gasoline Tax 


The Texas State Supreme Court in a recent 
decision held that the city of El Paso is liable to 
the state for the four-cent state tax on gasoline 
used in police cars, fire trucks, and other mu- 
nicipally owned motor vehicles. El Paso had 
been importing gasoline directly from another 
state. 


Removal of Street Car Tracks Required 


A state superior court in Pennsylvania has 
upheld a supplemental order of the state public 
utilities commission which requires the West 
Penn Railway Company to remove tracks, ties, 
and paving and to resurface between rails where 
conditions of the roadbed are hazardous to pub- 
lic travel, as a condition to the abandonment of 
railway service. The court said that a street 
railway company has a common law duty upon 
abandonment of its tracks and services to re- 
move the tracks and restore the invaded high- 
ways. 


Fire Prevention Winners Announced 


The results of the 1940 Fire Prevention Week 
campaign recently announced by the National 
Fire Protection Association show that 41 cities 
received a grade of 90 per cent or more. The 
first six cities in order of their final grades are: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tennessee; Jersey 
City, New Jersey; Wichita, Kansas; Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado; and Hartford, Connecticut. 
Reports were received from 1,012 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Municipal Garbage Disposal Methods 


The United States Public Health Service has 
recently completed an extensive survey of mu- 
nicipal garbage disposal methods in cities over 
10,000 population. Information received from 
764 cities shows that 403, or 53 per cent, dis- 
pose of garbage in whole or in part by hog- 
feeding; 135 cities use the fill-and-cover 
(including dumps) method; and 197 cities use 
incineration for disposal of garbage. The remain- 
ing cities use a combination of methods, the 
most popular being: hog-feeding and _fill-and- 
cover in 57 cities, hog-feeding and incineration 
in 38 cities, and incineration and fill-and-cover 
in 16 cities. 


TVA Sells Electricity to 106 Cities 


The Tennessee Valley Authority as of last 
June sold electricity to 106 municipalities which 
own and operate their own distribution systems, 
and the average residential bill for all these 
cities during the previous fiscal year amounted 
to 2.15 cents per kwh. These cities paid TVA 
an average of 4.34 mills per kwh and total sales 
by these cities averaged 1.38 cents per kwh. 
The four largest cities served by TVA are 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, and Nash- 
ville. 


Credit Ratings Reflect Gambling Records 


In an effort to discourage public patronage 
of gambling establishments the police commis- 
sioner of New York City is furnishing to all 
established credit rating houses the names of all 
patrons found in raided gambling houses. Au- 
thority for the identification of such persons is 
found under the penal law of New York State 
which says that any person associated with, and 
found in, a gambling resort is a vagrant. 


Stop for Walkers 


The city of Oakland, California, for the past 
two years has been using at intersections and 
street-car stops large reflectorized signs reading, 
“Stop for Walkers.”’ It was found that the word 
“pedestrians” was confusing to many, especially 
to foreigners and children. 


Museum Shows Exhibit, “The City” 


The Baltimore Museum of Art has set up a 
major exhibit entitled, ‘““The City,” the purpose 
of which is to show citizens, during the six 
weeks it is open, the existence of serious urban 
problems, suggest certain solutions, stress the 
necessity of comprehensive urban developments, 
stimulate similar exhibits in other cities, and 
emphasize the value of visual presentation of 
planning problems and ideas. 
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Local Jails Unfit for Use 


Almost one-half of the local jails in the 
United States are reported to be unfit for use 
as places of detention for federal prisoners. 
In a recent inspection 3,117 local jails were 
rated by the Federal Bureau of Prisons on 11 
factors. Only 2.5 per cent were rated “good,” 
47.8 per cent were rated “fair,” and 49.7 per 
cent were rated “poor.” 


Home Inspections for Fire Hazards 


The fire department of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in the past five years has reduced fire losses in 
dwellings 42 per cent, as a result of the annual 
inspection of homes for fire hazards. Practically 
all of the city’s 50,000 dwellings have been in- 
spected each year since 1935 by 35 to 40 fire 
department officers and men. 


State Alien Registration Invalid 


The United States Supreme Court on January 
20 in Hines v. Davidowitz held invalid the 
Pennsylvania alien registration law enacted in 
1939. The court held that this field has been 
covered by the federal alien registration law 
passed in the summer of 1940. It is reported 
that 19 states have laws that are affected by 
this decision. 


Cities Must Pay Admissions Tax 


The federal admissions tax applies to swim- 
ming pools, and “other places” operated by a 
city where the admission charge is 21 cents or 
more, according to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and cities are liable for the payment 
of “back taxes” regardless of whether the mu- 
nicipal officials knew at the time that admissions 
were taxable. Under certain conditions a mu- 
nicipality may be permitted to pay back taxes, 
using Internal Revenue Form 656, without pen- 
alties or interest. 


New Federal Proposals Affecting Cities 


Among the many bills that had been intro- 
duced in the new Congress as of January 24 are 
measures which would provide for reciprocal 
taxation of public securities, authorize yearly 
appropriations of $25,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of a national system of civil airports, ex- 
tend the social security program to state and 
local employees, make federal grants available 
to cities for the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works, exempt from federal income taxes 
income received by retired public employees as 
pension, provide a new program of federal aid 
for “self-liquidating” public works projects, and 
aid states and cities in providing needed hospital 
facilities. 


























DEFENSE TRAINING FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES: 
THE StTATus OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
Procrams. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. De- 
cember, 1940. 67pp. $1.00. 

This timely report discusses defense training 
for municipal employees, presents a survey of 
public service training programs now being car- 
ried on, and makes recommendations. (See 
news article on p. 51 this issue.) 


FINANCING MUNICIPAL AIRPORT OPERA- 
TIONS. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. December, 
1940. 53pp. $1.00. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 





This report discusses the changing character 
of airport management, presents detailed analy- 
ses of the airport revenue and expenditure dol- | 


lars, and makes suggestions with regard to 
improving airport management. 


PoLicE SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By Bruce Smith. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33 Street, New York. 1940. 384pp. 
$4.00. 

Chapter headings in this volume are: the 
police problem; the crime problem; rural and 
suburban police; urban police; state and federal 
police; police control; organization; central 
services; and outlines of future developments. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ELECTION LAW IN NEW 
York City. Commissioner of Investigation, 
city hall, New York. 1940. 109pp. 

City ProposaLs VoTED Upon: 1940. Division 
of State and Local Government, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 1941. 30pp. 

CO-ORDINATION AND SUPERVISION IN THE OFFICE. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York. 1940. 39pp. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN MICHIGAN. 
By James K. Pollock. Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
1940. 100pp. 50 cents. 

LEGAL ASPECTS OF FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY; a 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE MEMORANDUM 
IsSUED BY THE COMMITTEE OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF Democracy, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York. 1940. 27pp. 

LEGISLATIVE CHANGES IN STATE-LOCAL RELA- 
TIONS IN MINNESOTA, 1915-39. William 
Anderson. Minnesota Municipalities. League 
of Minnesota Municipalities, 16 University 
Library, Minneapolis. January, 1941, p. 9-20. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN BRANCH CouNTy. By 
Robert S. Ford and Frank M. Landers. Bu- 
reau of Government, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 1940. 38pp. 10 cents. 

Major DisAsTteER EMERGENCY CoUNCIL. By 
Basil E. Rice. Major Disaster Emergency 
Council, 224 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 
1940. 18pp. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION; 
A MANUAL AND SYLLABUS. Russell H. Ewing. 
University of Denver, Denver. 1940. 124pp. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION IN MARYLAND. By 
Howard M. Kline. Maryland Legislative 
Council, Baltimore, Maryland. 1940. 

MUNICIPAL PROHIBITION OF HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
PEDDLING. By Harvey A. Jonas, Jr. North 
Carolina Law Review. University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. December, 1940, pp. 
65-69. 

ORGANIZATION AND INSTRUCTION MANUAL. Civil- 
ian Defense Committee, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario. 1940. 45pp. 

POPULATION TRENDS AND PROGRAMS OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. Reprinted from the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, 40 Wall Street, New 
York. 1940. 99pp. 25 cents. 

PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATIONS: A 
Directory 1941. Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 187pp. $1.50. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN OFFICE Practice. Ameri- 
can Management Association, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1940. 48pp. 

REGIONAL DEFENSE AREAS. By Virginia Council 
on Public Administration, Governor’s Office, 
Richmond, Virginia. 1941. 14pp. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF THE WPA PROGRAM. 
Work Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 1940. 147pp. 
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FINANCE 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE SEVENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
74pp. $1.00. 

STaATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONS IN ILLINOIS. 
By Simeon E. Leland and others. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
1941. 453pp. $2.00. 

SuRETY BONDING OF MUNICIPAL TREASURERS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsylvania Government 
Administration Service, 34 Blanchard Hall, 
36th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 1940. 
19pp. 

FIRE 


FrrE ALARM SysTteM. By Frank Cushman and 
H. A. Friede. United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 77pp. 15 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIxTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF Fire Curers, 24 West 40 Street, 
New York. 1940. 233pp. 


HEALTH 


ADMINISTRATIVE Cost ANALYSIS FOR NURSING 
SERVICE AND EpucATION. National League of 
Nursing Education, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 1940. 202pp. $2.00. 

PLUMBING AND PuBLic HEALTH. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 118pp. 30 cents. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL PUBLIC 
HEALTH PERSONNEL. By Mayhew Derry- 
berry. Public Health Reports, Dec. 27, 1940, 
pp. 2377-96. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 5 cents. 

SANITARY Foop LAW AND REGULATIONS WITH 
Texts OF LAws RELATING TO BOTTLED MILK, 
FROZEN DESSERTS, COMMON DRINKING CuP 
AND TOWEL, TOILETS IN RESTAURANTS; REG- 
ULATIONS RELATING TO BARBER SHOPS. Divi- 
sion of Chemistry and Sanitation, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 1940. 5Opp. 

SURVEY OF MUNICIPAL GARBAGE DISPOSAL 
METHODS AS RELATED TO THE SPREAD OF 
TrICHINOSIs. By Willard H. Wright. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
10pp. 5 cents. 

HOUSING 


ADJUSTED RENTS; A REPORT ON THE ADJUST- 
MENT OF RENTS IN PUBLIC HovusING PRoj- 
ECTS TO FAMILY INcoME. Community Service 
Society, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 1940. 
Slpp. 25 cents. 

MAINTENANCE OF FAIR RENTS DURING THE 
EMERGENCY. Consumer Division, National 
Defense Advisory Commission, Washington, 

D.C. 1941. 12pp. 


THE PICK OF 
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PERSONNEL 


BUSINESS VALUE OF THE MERIT SysTEM. By 
the National Civil Service Reform League, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1940. 16pp. 

SALARY ADVANCEMENT PLAN FOR THE FEDERAL 
SERVICE. Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 65pp. 

SCHOLARSHIP OF JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL Ap- 
POINTEES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE. By 
Lewis B. Sims. President’s Committee on 


Civil Service Improvement, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 228pp. 
PLANNING 


BLIGHTED URBAN AREAS AND THEIR REHABILI- 
TATION; A SELECTED List OF REFERENCES. 
By Robert Merriam. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1940. 13pp. 25 cents. 

LAND Use IN CuyAHoca County. By John T. 
Howard. Regional Association of Cleveland, 
Housing Center, The Mall, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1940. 41pp. 

OUTLINE FOR A “MASTER” COMMUNITY SURVEY. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 54pp. 

PRIMERS, MANUALS, AND ELEMENTARY WoRKS 
ON PLANNING; A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By James Edwards. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1940. 3pp. 10 cents. 

ROADSIDE CONTROL. By Robert R. Bowie. 
Maryland Legislative Council, Baltimore, 
1940. 

Work oF MUNICIPAL PLANNING BOARDS IN 
NEw REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENTS. By 
Harold W. Lautner. Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 1940. 34pp. 

ZONING: CONVERSION OF OLD, LARGE DwELL- 
INGS FOR MULTIPLE FAMILY Use. By James 
L. Lane. American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
6pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


EcoNoMiIc EFFECTS OF THE FEDERAL PUBLIC 
Works EXPENDITURES, 1933-38. By J. K. 
Galbraith and G. G. Johnson, Jr., Iv itional 
Resources Planning Board. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
13lpp. 25 cents. 

ELEVATOR CODE PROVIDING FOR THE CONSTRUC- 
TION, INSPECTION, MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- 
TION OF ELEVATORS. Room M-85, city hall, 
Los Angeles. 1939. 122pp. 25 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


HOLLYwoop TACKLES THE PARKING PROBLEM. 
Architectural Record, 115-19 West 40 Street, 
New York. December, 1940, p. 45-48. 
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VALIDITY OF PARKING METER ORDINANCES. By 
V. Lamar Gudger. North Carolina Law 
Review, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. December, 1940, p. 70-77. 


WELFARE 


FirtH ANNUAL ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 


TION. Public Welfare News, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. December, +1940. Entire 
issue. 


MeEpicAL SoctAL WorK IN TAX-SUPPORTED 






HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. By Mar- 
garet L. Plumley. American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, 
1940. 101pp. $1.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WHITE HousE CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILDREN IN A Democracy. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 266. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C, 
1940. 25 cents. 

SocriAL Work YEAR Book—1941. By Russell H. 


Kurtz, ed. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York. 1941. 793pp. 
$3.25. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


UREAU OF GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH, 226 

Carondelet Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Research Staff Assistant. Candidates must be 
under 35 years of age and have a B. A. degree 
with major in public administration, govern- 
ment, or political science, with preference given 
to candidates holding a master’s degree in pub- 
lic administration. Application should be ac- 
companied by photograph, significant references, 
and a concise statement of preparation, quali- 
fications, and experience. Beginning salary, 
$1,800 a year. Position will be filled about 
April 1, 1941. 

ELLsworTH, MAINE (3,911). City Manager. 
Frank T. Adams, city manager since April, 
1939, has resigned to become city manager of 
Belfast, Maine. This city will receive applica- 
tions from men with previous managerial ex- 
perience. Salary $2,600 to $3,000. Appointment 
about April, 1941. Address applications to 
Charles A. Haynes, city clerk. 

HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN (1,423). City 
Manager. Dave King, city manager since 1937, 
resigned on December 15. This resort city will 
receive applications from electrical engineers 
who have had city-manager experience. Salary 
$2,500 to $3,000. Address William H. Maeser, 
city clerk. 

KINGSFORD, MICHIGAN (5,771). City Man- 
ager. Applications are being received to fill the 
position vacated by C. A. Miller, who has been 
appointed city manager of Traverse City, 
Michigan. Managerial and engineering back- 


ground desired. Salary $2,500 or more. City 
operates the waterworks. Address Claude V. 
Howard, village president, 737 Woodward Ave- 
nue. 

MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND PuBLIC AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SYRACUSE, NEw York. Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships in Public Administration. Five fellowships 
paying $500 a year plus tuition, and a number 
of scholarships which offer tuition, are available 
for a two-year course looking toward the mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration. A_bulle- 
tin about the course and an application form 
may be obtained from the School. Applications 
must be mailed not later than February 15, 
1941. 


APPOINTMENTS 


PAUL OPPERMANN, assistant director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials since 
1935, has accepted a position with the Federal 
Housing Administration. He will represent FHA 
in a co-operative planning project sponsored by 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission, in 
which TVA, USHA, and FHA have agreed to 
pool administrative and technical personnel to 
assist local planning agencies in comprehensive 
planning. 

SHERWOOD L. REEDER, city manager and also 
community manager of Greendale, Wisconsin, 
the Farm Security Administration’s Greenbelt 
town outside of Milwaukee, has taken a position 
with the Federal Works Agency as assistant to 
Clark Foreman who is in charge of management 
of 115 defense housing projects. 
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